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A CRITICAL DISCUSSION OF MIND AND THE 
WORLD-ORDER 


IVEN on the one hand a world of uncertain prediction, ‘‘de- 

lightful’’ neither ‘‘to the mathematician, the logician, nor the 
builder of metaphysical systems,’’! and on the other, an exact logic 
of the implications of concepts, wholly divorced from that world, 
how is knowledge possible? A pragmatist seldom sets his problem 
in just these terms, but Professor C. I. Lewis in his book Mind and 
the World-Order has done just this thing, and furthermore, has 
given an answer which he labels as ‘‘conceptualistic pragmatism.”’ 
No one has recognized more clearly that ‘‘the stronghold of prag- 
matism supposedly lies in the empirical,’’ while ‘‘logie is the citadel 
of rationalism’’ ?—and has straightway made logic ace high. 

Perhaps such tactics render him suspect. Too often the deduc- 
tive certainty of logic has served, if not as a standard of knowledge, 
then as a refuge from the insecurity of knowledge merely probable. 
It has provided the halting place in a weary quest for certainty. 
Now Mr. Lewis is not on a quest for a certainty of the traditional 
sort in which truth, with value connotations, is the motivation, or in 
which absolutely true empirical knowledge is the goal. But he is 
seeking a ground for knowledge, and in consequence his system will 
be a variation of this familiar theme. 

Generally what is entailed therein is the abandonment of the 
ideal of Occam’s razor, if not to the extent of multiplying entities, 
then by ascribing to the basal minima a dubious nature. The min- 
ima in this case are a priori concepts and truths. Mr. Lewis’s 
main polemic is to center about the a priori, which takes the lion’s 
share of the dichotomy he has made between what is independent of 
mind, the sensuously given, and what is mind’s contribution to it, 
@ priori concepts. The dichotomy itself is an important indication 
of the lay of the land. Like Kant before him, Mr. Lewis sets out 
from the sensuous manifold and the a priori conceptual forms. The 
difference is that the manifold is not really a manifold—chaotic— 

1 Bertrand Russell, Problems of Philosophy (New York, 1912), p. 156. 


2C. I. Lewis, ‘‘ Pragmatism and Logie,’’ in Contemporary American Phil- 
osophy (New York, 1930), p. 43. 
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and the a priori presents no order to which the given must conform, 
Such being the case, the Kantian conception of truth goes into the 
discard—and in favor of pragmatism. How the a priori fits into a 
pragmatic scheme of knowledge, how it is relevant to the problem 
of communication, and the correlate of this—how we have a common 
world—these are some of the questions faced in this remarkable book, 
The key to every answer is given by the a priori: It provides the 
ground for the validity of probability judgments, serves as a means 
to a common world, furnishes the pragmatic element in knowledge, 
and allows a pragmatic conception of truth. 

As one might expect, a theory about logic lies at the bottom of 
this notion—a theory insistent that the propositions of logic are 
truths of intension. Mr. Lewis has assumed the double burden of 
enunciating the pragmatic credo and of maintaining this deep- 
rooted conviction as a logician. The intensional logic motivating 
his epistemology, taken by itself, seems impeccable. I think this 
paper will show, however, that his emphasis on the réle of propo- 
sitions intensionally taken is a dubious one. Analytic truths may 
be the indispensables for logic, but yet not the necessary and suff- 
cient ground for knowledge. And they provide no adequate basis 
for a common world. Further, the pragmatic conception of truth 
does not receive full justice when presented as though its sole test 
were the achieving of intelligible order. Difficulties between prag- 
matic truth and the a priort will emerge. 

About these theses the discussion to follow will revolve. But 
as a preface to the oncoming criticism, I think it only a meagre 
justice to note that this book is an event in contemporary philos- 
ophy. It is a real pleasure to chance upon a system so surprising 
in its reconciliation of warring camps. That it is a system, that it 
has coherence, that ‘‘ preservative of rationalistic sanity,’’* is not 
to damn it with faint praise. It has, besides, the grace saving to 
any system of being robust and full-blooded. 

Mr. Lewis’s book is one more achievement in philosophy not 
committed to apologetics and not assignable to the gallery of bizarre 
theories. His problem is a sensible one—the problem of knowledge. 
It is posed as follows: Unless there is some knowledge more than 
probable, the empirical knowledge based upon it can be only 
‘‘probably probable.’’ To assure the validity of empirical knowl- 
edge as probable, he introduces the a priori. And with the a priori 
we shall find ourselves concerned throughout. Now at first blush 
it appears guileless and innocent., It is not recognized by any 
‘‘natural light,’’ it exerts no compulsion on the mind to accept it 
(this being the prerogative of the brute given), and it puts no limi- 


3A, N. Whitehead, Process and Reality (New York, 1929), p. 9. 
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tation on the given since the latter is independent of it. The term 
‘“q priorv’’? comprises categories or interpretative concepts with 
which we approach the given, and analytic propositions explicative 
of those concepts, the latter being all that is designated by ‘‘a 
priori truths.’’ Any ‘‘synthetic’’ truths for bridging the gap be- 
tween ideas in the mind and the reality presented in experience 
becomes just so much metaphysical excess baggage. Obviously, 
making @ priori truths thus definitive precludes taking as basic an 
extensional interpretation of them. 

The distinguishing character of a priori concepts is their logical 
priority to any particular experience, and as a corollary, their 
prescriptive power. ‘‘The world of experience is not given in ex- 
perience,’’* says Mr. Lewis. What we experience is always some 
sort of ‘‘reality’’—the given interpreted, a world constructed by 
thought from the data of sense. The given as such is a welter of 
experience containing in itself an indiscriminate mixture of physi- 
cal reality, dream, illusion, and deceitful appearance. Mind’s rdéle 
is actively to impose upon the given such criteria or interpretative 
principles as the real, the good, and the valid, so as to make in- 
telligible experience possible. Such classification is always prior to 
every experience; for example, generalizations of the type of nat- 
ural law are from experience already classified. 

Not only does mind classify; it prescribes what shall fall inside 
and what outside a certain category, for in formulating its inter- 
pretative attitudes it defines the various types of real. Whatever 
fails to have a certain categorial character is simply ruled out of 
that category. That is to say, the category is not repudiated as 
invalid, but the experience is repudiated as in the wrong pew. The 
limitation is thus not on the given, but on reality. A certain be- 
havior is prescribed for what is categorized. 

In being actively imposed, a character of fiat attaches to these 
categories, yet also a character of deliberate choice, because they 
have alternatives. Reecaleitrant empirical data which do not find 
their place within the old conceptual system move the mind to 
substitute new modes of interpretation for old. But this is not to 
say that such data invalidate old interpretative principles as they 
do empirical generalizations. So long as the principles are legisla- 
tive, no conceivable experience could do that. A priori truths are 
never proved false, only inconvenient. And as such they are 
abandoned. Yet even though abandoned, they are eternally true. 
Any contradiction ‘‘new truth’’ presents to the old is only verbal, 
for the old terms have simply acquired new meanings. Concepts 
may be discarded but can not change. 


4C. I. Lewis, Mind and the World-Order (New York, 1929), p. 29. Sub- 
sequent quotations from this work will be indicated by ‘‘M. W-O.’’ 
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But such an Amen in sanction of eternal verities does not finish 
off all there is to be said. Their usefulness and plausibility have 
yet to be vouched for. To be plausible, a priori categories, and con. 
cepts—which differ from the categories only in degree of compre. 
hensiveness—can not ‘‘float in from nowhere.’’> Hence categoria] 
principles, ‘‘though ... prior to the particular experience, .. , 
represent attitudes the mind has taken in the light of past experience 
as a whole.’’® It is not requisite that these be explicit in conscious. 
ness ; they may be present implicitly in the consistency of behavior, 
Now if they are to appear useful, Mr. Lewis must efface the seem. 
ing arbitrariness about the mind’s imposition of categories apart 
from any determination by the given. It is, then, a coup de maitre 
to make the categorial distinctions ways of serving our interests, 
Choice or abandonment of a conceptual system will be determined 
by pragmatic considerations of simplification. The a priori be- 
comes the pragmatic element in knowledge. 

And not only does it function pragmatically in knowledge of 
the world of events, but it serves to make that world a common one, 
A common world, if I interpret him correctly, is not what the race 
started off with; it had to be constructed. How we have a com- 
mon world is bound up with the problem of common understand- 
ing and is to be approached by way of solution to that problem. 
First of all, if there is to be understanding between two minds, 
they must have some identical elements in common.’ Such ele- 
ments can not be sensory images, for these are individual, inex- 
pressible, and unsharable. They are, rather, pure concepts, not 
concepts as they exist psychologically, laden with imagery, but 
ideal abstractions defined as the meaning common to two minds 
between which there is understanding. This is consonant with 
what one would expect from Mr. Lewis: logical connotation plays 
first fiddle. Denotation is treated as a psychological category tak- 
ing us into another plane, that of non-sharable experience. 

Simple genetic descriptions seemingly appear to Mr. Lewis with 
a certain lack of dignity. But here he must and does cite an em- 
pirical ground for the possibility of concepts being sharable—the 
likeness among mankind in the way of basic needs, interests, and 
powers of relating, and the fact of being confronted with a com- 
mon reality. An addendum to this last condition is necessary, 
however: This common reality is the thing we wish to account for, 
since we have no reason to believe that the given is common to the 
extent reality is. Reality is constructed on the basis of concepts 
‘*identified by the relational patterns which speech and _ behavior 

5A. N. Whitehead, Process and Reality (New York, 1929). 


6M. W-O., p. 26. 
7 Op. cit., p. 73. 
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in general are capable of conveying.’’* A and B who understand 
each other frame concepts in terms of identical systems of orderly 
relation indicated by behavior, and in consequence find themselves 
in common world. Verification of their mutual understanding is 
effected either by defining their terms in like manner, or by ex- 
hibiting the denotation by their behavior, meaning in this latter 
ease being the element common to the things pointed out. Verifi- 
eation by behavior will be less conclusive however, since no collec- 
tion pointed out could determine the denotation of a term uniquely. 
Obviously it could not show what unexamined cases would be in- 
eluded or excluded. 

So much for the exposition of the a priort and of its rdéle in 
constructing a common world. Now for its eugenie qualifications. 
Is a priori knowledge the fit antecedent of all probability judg- 
ments? There is a problem involved in taking propositions inten- 
sionally and making their intensional character epistemologically 
fundamental. For logic as such, there seems nothing else to do. 
An extensional interpretation of propositions, while giving an at- 
home feeling in epistemology, hardly succeeds in passing the lowest 
eourts of logic, let alone reaching the court of appeals. First of 
all, the traditional relations of the square of opposition do not 
hold of propositions taken extensionally, should their subject term 
denote an empty class. Also, modern extensional theory of logic 
—of the Russellian sort—imposes somewhat of a strain on current 
meanings of inference and implication: Implication is such that a 
true proposition is implied by any proposition and a false propo- 
sition implies any proposition. This being the case, we could not 
uniquely draw out the consequences of a false premise, nor could 
we find what unique premises implied a given true statement. 

Further, Mr. Lewis can not allow a priort propositions to be 
understood extensionally, 7.e., as statements about actual existents, 
for then they would impose a limitation upon experience. For ex- 
ample, ‘‘ All swans are white,’’ an extensional proposition, excludes 
from existence non-white swans, while ‘‘ All swans are birds’’ leg- 
islates nothing from existence since it states nothing but the im- 
plication of concepts. Because of the covert reference classes make 
to extension, definitions are not described in terms of classes, but 
rather as the reference of one concept to another. Logical analysis 
effected by definition is relation, not dissection.® When A is 
defined in terms of B and C, a pattern of relations is traced be- 
tween the three terms. All terms have their meaning in the total 
array of all meanings, +.e., definition is cireular, for ‘‘the rela- 
tion of defining to defined [is not] that of part to whole.’’ ® 


8M. W-O., p. 109. 
9M. W-O., p. 82. 
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But old habits of thought will assert themselves. The following 
is a hint at analysis turned dissection: ‘‘Thought .. . can sepa- 
rate, by analysis, entities which in their temporal or spatial exist- 
ence are not separated, and it can conjoin, by synthesis, .entities 
which in their existence are disjoined.’’*® ‘‘The exhibition of 
meaning’’ by behavior ‘‘depends for success upon the ability of the 
person ... to make the analysis which will isolate correctly just 
that totality of properties which is common to the things indi- 
cated.’’1* The consequences of backsliding to a part-whole analy. 
sis are rather disastrous for his theory of definition. 

Another setback to theory the facts force upon him. Concepts 
analyzed do break through the circle of definitive relations to 
another plane of reference, their denotation. A priori concepts 
supposedly do not take their rise from this plane, nor do they de- 
scend to it for significance. But Mr. Lewis admits that some con- 
cepts get their meanings only by reference to concepts which are 
correlated with sense qualities. And in connection with the dis- 
eussion of absolute size, he notes that the concept ‘‘foot’’ refers 
eventually to the immediate presentation. So far as the individual 
mind is concerned, we often only understand when we have got 
back to familiar imagery. This fact had to find place in Mr. 
Lewis’s system, but he has steered clear of any great emphasis on 
it since the denotation supposedly does not serve the purposes of 
communication. The concessions indicate the difficulty created by 
propositions intensionally interpreted when we leave logic—here 
a theory of definition—for epistemology. Psychological considera- 
tions can not be shut out. 

Let us turn now to the prime feature of a priori concepts—their 
logical priority to particular experience. The term ‘‘logical prior- 
ity’’ has been used to cover many philosophic difficulties, and has 
usually succeeded only in creating them. Mr. Lewis is at least 
explicit about what he means by the term—though he has not as- 
serted as clearly his choice of some one of the meanings of ‘‘pre- 
supposition.’’ He says, ‘‘In general, what seems to be intended 
[by the latter term] is the designation of certain principles as log- 
ically prior to that which ‘presupposes’ them.’’? To be logically 
prior to a fact is to imply that fact, though not to be implied by 
that fact. Whether ‘‘logically prior’’ is taken as the converse of 
‘“presuppose,’’ I am not sure. If we may assume that such is his 
view, as I think we may, then ‘‘B presupposes A,’’ (or ‘‘A prior to 
B’’), would mean ‘‘A implies B,’’ though not that A is implied by 

10 Op. cit., p. 55. 

11 Op. cit., p. 78. 

12M. W-O., p. 200. 
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B. A is here a sufficient but not a necessary condition of B. Obvi- 
ously the terms ‘‘imply,’’ ‘‘presuppose,’’ and ‘‘logically prior’’ 
are here used in an unusual relation to each other. When we say 
B presupposes A, we ordinarily mean that A is implied by B, «e., 
B implies A, though not that A need imply B. This is to take A 
as a necessary condition of B. Mr. Lewis says that if we under- 
stood ‘‘B presupposes A’’ in this fashion, ‘‘we should be so elut- 
tered up with presuppositions that the fine glamour of the word 
would be lost.’’?* I fail to see it, even granting that the necessity 
of the presupposition A could after all be only relative to the fact 
in question. 

However this may be, his interpretation creates no difficulty in 
regard to a priori truths, for these are both logically prior and 
necessary'*—prior to the particular experience and prerequisite to 
its intelligibility. This is to say that the existence of a certain 
body of analytic truths implies the intelligibility of experience and 
that the intelligibility of experience implies the existence of analytic 
truths. (‘‘A logically prior to B’’ means ‘‘A implies B’’; “‘A a 
necessary condition of B’’ means ‘‘B implies A.’’) Now it is per- 
fectly legitimate here to inquire whether the existence of concepts 
or analytic propositions will always imply intelligibility of experi- 
ence. Mr. Lewis seems to think they would, even if a perverse 
demon should present repeated sequences to the very minimum 
degree. We could still analyze these into patterns which would be 
of more frequent appearance, ignoring the rest as non-significant. 
“Even if the hypothetical demon should have an infinite number 
of qualia and complexities at his disposal, instead of a finite num- 
ber, it is doubtful if we should be worse off. We should merely 
diseard more of our experience. . . . In any experience such as we 
ean, even at the worst, suppose our own to be, conception will be 
valid and knowledge will be possible.’’*> Such optimism is a little 
rosy. Frankly, in a situation such as the latter, I do not see how 
concepts could bring intelligibility. I should expect the failure of 
‘Principles A’’ and ‘‘B,’’ 2.e., that ‘* . . . every identifiable entity 
in experience is [not] equally associated with every other’’*® and 
that ‘‘in any situation . . . in which there are identifiable entities 
which fail to satisfy Principle A—+2e., whose association is ‘ran- 
dom’—there will be other entities, systematically connected with 
the former or specifiable in terms of them, which do satisfy Prin- 
ciple A.’’?7 Nor do I see how concepts could grow up in the light 

13 Op. cit., p. 202. 

14 Pragmatism and Logic, p. 45. 

15M. W-O., p. 390. 


16 Op. cit., p. 368. 
17 Op. cit., p. 383. 
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of past experience. Past experience would present as much dark. 
ness as light. 

The priority of concepts, as presented in parts of the book, is 
undoubtedly temporal. Such being the case, we may inquire whether 
it is correct to describe the knowledge relation as mind meeting 
the given with concepts ready-made. In mathematics, in late stages 
of scientific development, it is—but is this always the case, for 
example, in our early experience? Is it the case when the mind is 
baffled and behavior hesitant? It seems here that what we do is 
try to get a concept to fit, not meet the particular experience with 
one. Mr. Lewis says our attempt to make a concept explicit is an 
attempt to make explicit what is already implicit in behavior. I 
should think that the phrase ‘‘meaning implicit in behavior’’ would 
not signify anything more than that the behavior embodying that 
meaning is consistent. But if action is hesitant, in what sense can 
it be there already? To assert that it is there notwithstanding, is 
tantamount to positing a potentiality which is actualized by vocal 
or other behavior. This way of understanding ‘‘logical priority” 
is more than open to question. When he states in another connec- 
tion that it is not possible that all possibilities be actual, he hints 
at commitment to this view. 

At various times we have broached the question of the origin of 
the a priori concepts—a legitimate question demanding an answer 
in any epistemology introducing them. Unless a concept were 
built up in the light of past experience, it would be a major miracle. 
Mr. Lewis states that such is its genesis; but then the a priori would 
have an empirical origin, a fact not according well with his denial 
that @ priori propositions could be overturned like empirical general- 
izations. It would accord with his hint that perhaps ‘‘meanings 
present in the consistency of behavior’’!* were ‘‘ physiological 
inferences.’’ 1° 

But if they are present in behavior—behavior presumably in- 
telligent and purposive, not mere groping—the development of 
them in the light of past experience through emphasis upon what 
has been pragmatically valuable presents difficulties in the case of 
the small child who acts purposively yet whose past experience is 
meagre. The difficulty arises thus: Every conceptual interpretation 
requires an empirical generalization about the connection between 
the given appearance and a sequence in possible experience.*° But 
such a generalization is no mere animal faith, even in the case of 
the child whose data for generalization are meagre. The child 

18 M. W-0., p. 85. 


19 Bertrand Russell, Philosophy (New York, 1927). 
20 M. W-O., pp. 289-290. 
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makes a calculus of probabilities every time it claps a concept on a 
presentation. This unblushing rationalism gives way to a measure 
of modesty in the addendum that such a calculus is often instine- 
tive and unconscious. But an unconscious calculus of probabilities 
seems to me suspiciously like animal faith. And in the case of con- 
cepts which are insignificant apart from their contrasts, e.g., physi- 
cally real and unreal, animal faith is rather obviously the better 
description of the situation. I doubt if we know what any type of 
real is until we have suffered illusion. Before the emergence of 
the concept ‘‘illusory,’’ the concept ‘‘real’’ could have no meaning 
except in that uniform reaction toward everything characteristic 
of faith. The first age of man surely exemplifies this type of mean- 
ing—and faith. 

That basie categories such as physically real and unreal should 
grow up pragmatically apart from any process of abstraction, and 
that certain concepts as ‘‘electron’’ or ‘‘tenth dimension”’ should 
be prescriptive and definitive from the beginning—all this seems 
correct description. But that many of the concepts of our matur- 
ity should be what they are for pragmatic reasons, without taking 
a direct start from empirical data, confounds me. I see no reason 
to eschew the description of most concepts as abstractions. Let 
them be abstractions; that would not militate against their later 
use in the prescriptive way Mr. Lewis describes. But—‘‘the man- 
ner in which the precise classifications which definition embodies 
shall be effected, is something not dictated by experience.’’** Defi- 
nition, he says, ‘‘represents ... only our ecategorial attitudes: of 
mind.’’** The sense of arbitrariness and of mere play at nominal 
definition left by these pronouncements is not effaced by anything 
he has to say about the influence of pragmatic considerations. The 
fault lies with his initial bias—taking the formulation of concepts 
apart from sensuous denotation, characteristic only of high stages 
of intellectual development, as the type of all formulation. 

That concepts are got by abstraction and then held either as 
tentative or definitive is an account upon which Mr. Lewis makes his 
position especially clear: The ‘‘assignment of a name to a range of 
denotation should be sharply distinguished from that abstraction of 
essential and ignoring of other characters which is represented by 
many theories as the universal basis of general names.’’** ‘‘It 
would be a misunderstanding to suppose that established principles 
of science begin as hypotheses or tentative generalizations and are, 
by continued inductive verification’’ made certain enough ‘‘so that 

21M. W-0., p. 240. 


22 Op. cit., p. 247. 
23 Op. cit., p. 364. 
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we dare embody them in definitions.’’** Rather, the scientist 
begins work with materials denoted by concepts pragmatically not 
significant, and imposes some which are, making these definitive, 
As far as science is concerned, I should say that both of these 
methods are common. I should inquire whether even the defini. 
tions got by the latter method are ever different from empirical 
generalizations—generalizations with reference to their past de- 
velopment and a priori definitions with reference to their future 
use. In one surprising passage, Mr. Lewis supports a view near 
this—a view obliterating the difference between @ priori proposi- 
tions and empirical generalizations: ‘‘The difference between . .. 
prescriptive laws and empirical generalizations is one determined 
by pragmatic considerations of the particular interests our knowl. 
edge is to serve.’’*> <A stone, for example, would be defined as a 
freely falling body for certain purposes, while for others such a 
statement would be merely an empirical generalization. The ques- 
tion which comes first, the a priori definition or the empirical gen- 
eralization, now becomes insignificant. Preceding discussions 
would not lead one to expect this turn of affairs, and if such is the 
dénouement, Mr. Lewis’s system looses much of its originality. 

To view his account of scientific procedure and of the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge from another angle—he posits at base the abso- 
lutely certain definition ‘‘X is Z haa then states we can know a priori 
that if Y is an X, Y will conform to the definitive criteria (Z) of 
X. Now I note that he never makes it a practice to affirm the con- 
sequent of these true, hypothetical statements, though this process 
would be legitimate in cases where definitions such as that of the 
triangle underlay them. The point is that when he gets away from 
definitions framed as precise tautologies, he finds that an intensional 
logic takes cognizance of classes. Affirmation of the consequent is 
not legitimate when the consequent has wider extension than the 
antecedent, 1.e., when the predicate of the underlying categorical 
statement has wider extension than the subject. The definition is 
seemingly not always taken as analytic. Neither is it always under- 
stood in intension. In the ‘‘then clauses’’ of the hypothetical 
statements, the Z, which are the predicates of the definitions, are 
empirical criteria. ‘‘The totality of the complex ‘then’ clauses ex- 
presses the complete and @ priort meaning of the concept... in 
denotation.’’ ** 

Now I should say that the process of affirming the consequent 
is the procedure of science in securing definitive criteria. This in- 
volves a procedure which Mr. Lewis repudiates: beginning with 

24 Op. cit., p. 400. 

25 Op. cit., p. 375. 

26M. W-O., p. 289. 
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tentative definitions and searching for the criteria. The following 
might be a type example—‘‘ Helium is a gas heavier than hydrogen 
giving certain bright line spectra .. . ete. (all the other known 
empirical criteria). Minor premise: ‘‘This gives these bright line 
spectra.’”’ And suppose ‘‘this’’ has certain other properties not 
included in the old concept helium, that is, not listed among the 
known empirical criteria. If in the future these are always found 
in this particular gas, the old concept will expand.—I see no signifi- 
cant difficulty in a definition’s being tentative rather than a priori 
certain. 

Leaving now the critical study of the ways of the @ priori, let us 
examine its generation of a common world. An alternative theory 
at once presents itself: the assumption of a relational structure of 
the world there for all, as a basis for common concepts, instead of 
beginning ‘‘other end to’’ with common meanings and then con- 
structing a common world. Belief in common relations not having 
the status of interpretations has at least the advantage of not as- 
suming an ideality at base. Community of meaning Mr. Lewis 
admits is an ideal. That meanings vary in clearness is a common- 
place; and concepts as they occur psychologically are not elements 
identical in two understanding minds. Only their idealized core is 
that. 

Further, verification of community of meaning is never really 
complete. In this respect definition of terms ranks higher in cer- 
tainty than exhibition of their denotation by behavior. But so 
long as he holds that the two requisites of common understanding 
are shared definitions and identical application of terms to the same 
objects, he should not waive this latter requisite in the interests of 
emphasizing definition. After all, by his own account, our arrival 
at a common reality depends on behavior: ‘‘When the behavior of 
each, guided by [a] common concept, is comparable or congruous, 
we have, so far, a reality in common.*’?7 The indication of our hav- 
ing common concepts is our making the same discriminations and 
relations in adjusting ourselves to the environment. We ‘‘identify 

. in [our own] experience those systems of orderly relation indi- 
cated by behavior.’’** All this is not very consistent with his 
penchant for verification by definition. 

And now the question arises, In what sense, if any, are these 
systems of orderly relation common? Relations are given, as any 
other qualia are given, but he denies that the given possesses the 
relational structure we experience as reality. Relations as cognized 
are concepts constitutive of the interpretation of what is given and 


27M. W-O., p. 116. 
28 Op. cit., p. 111. 
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are not given in the particular experience. Now concepts them. 
selves are defined as patterns of relationships. When two people 
have a concept in common, granting that they may not have psy. 
chological identity of sensuous content, do they harbor relations 
that are psychologically identical? 1.e., if substantive concepts are 
analyzed into relations, does the analysis have to stop at some re. 
lations that are common to avoid an infinite regress? Mr. Lewis 
denies end-terms psychologically identical, and yet has defined con. 
cepts as common, and considered possible the identification in our 
experience of systems of orderly relation. ‘What can he mean by 
the statement, “‘there must be something which is identical in your 
mind and mine when we understand each other ’’??° He has said 
the way in which we learn names secures the unanimity of their 
use, ¢.g., the baby learns the term ‘‘bottle’’ by someone pointing 
to the object and speaking the word. Must it not be assumed that 
the relation of pointing is common to both? 

The view Mr. Lewis is concerned to combat is that there would be 
an infinite regress if relational terms were defined as relations of re- 
lations, and so on. ‘‘That the relations ... are definable does not lead 
to any regress.’’ *° This statement hinges on his view that definition 
is eventually circular, not linear. Our system of concepts as a 
whole is closed, each meaning to be found in terms of every other. 
Leaving aside the question of meaningfulness Brouwer might raise 
in regard to the phrase ‘‘system of concepts as a whole’’—suppos- 
ing, with Santayana, that the number of our concepts is infinite— 
I really can not see any advantage of a circular procedure over a 
linear regress, either logically or epistemologically. Mr. Lewis 
seems to have forgotten the epistemological concern in maintaining 
this theory of definition. In connection with a former discussion 
of community of meaning he says, ‘‘It may not be sufficient that 
you and I both define A in terms of B and C, since B and C may 
have for us different significations. But if B also is defined by 
both in the same or equivalent fashion, and C, and so on, that is 
sufficient to assure common meaning.’’*! What does the ‘‘and s0 
on’’ imply—completion of the circle? He states such verification 
is ‘‘obviously a process which must be incomplete.’’** But I 
hardly think he could deny that we stop at some point where we 
are said to understand each other. 

I think Mr. Russell is right in asserting that where there is cir- 
cularity of definition there is infinite regress.** He distinguishes 
two sorts of regress, the one objectionable—where the meaning of 

29 M. W-O., p. 73. 

80 Op. cit., p. 109. 


31M. W-O., p. 79. 
82 Principles of Mathematics, Vol. I (Cambridge, 1903). 
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a proposition never leads to a proposition with a definite meaning, 
and the other unobjectionable—where the regress is a process of 
implications, e.g., when A has a definite meaning, but implies B, 
which implies C, and so on. Granting that regress can not be 
‘‘Jinear’’ in Mr. Lewis’s scheme, is the cireularity not still a vicious 
process of the nature of a regress? How far do we get, to take a 
simplified case (and his own illustration), if A is defined in terms 
of B and C, B in terms of A and C, and C in terms of A and B— 
provided none of these has a definite meaning outside the circle? 

We shall leave now the direct discussion of the a priori—though 
we shall never get away from it entirely—and shall examine the 
meaning Mr. Lewis attaches to ‘‘ pragmatic truth.’’ A conceptual 
system has truth if it reduces experience to order and law. I hold 
that the pragmatic conception of truth is not exhausted by an ac- 
count in which the whole test of truth is its achieving intelligible 
order. Certain difficulties between pragmatism and the @ priori 
will emerge. 

First of all, I question the propriety of eulogizing a priori defi- 
nitions as truths. As a matter of usage, truth supposedly has a 
reference. Mr. Lewis has criticized the pragmatist for not sepa- 
rating concept and immediacy, but he has erred in the opposite di- 
rection in not returning to immediacy for a test of truth. The 
pragmatic test of truth has been understood as an empirical one, 
containing within itself a ‘‘correspondence’’ test, while for Mr. 
Lewis there are certain truths which experience can never verify 
or falsify. 

I think the fact that we ean significantly question a definition 
indicates not merely that it is inconvenient, but that the notion of 
convenience itself depends upon the proposition’s ‘‘fitting facts.”’ 
The pragmatist would not grant that the proposition ‘‘mirrors’’ 
fact, though he does have a correspondence test of a sort. A propo- 
sition is said to ‘‘correspond to fact’’ when and if the expectation 
in it is realized. My point is that Mr. Lewis, as a pragmatist, has 
made little use of the essential test of truth, the empirical test. 
When he says conceptual systems are true if they bring intelligible 
order into our interpretation of phenomena and ‘‘respond .. . to 
such eriteria as intellectual simplicity, economy, and comprehen- 
siveness of principle,’’** he at the same time denies that the cri- 
terion of truth is ‘‘simple conformity with experience as in the test- 
ing of a hypothesis.’’** He has seemingly turned the pragmatic 
theory of truth into a coherence theory; yet he is just as anxious 
to maintain that mere internal consistency is insufficient test of 
truth. Intellectual consistency and economy have a high place 


88M. W-O., p. 259. 
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because in the long-run they are means to the satisfaction of our 
needs. But satisfaction of needs in an empirical sense, e.g., the 
satisfaction of an expectation by direct verification of meaning, 
could not make a conceptual system or a@ priori proposition true. 
These are eternally true, apart from empirical verification and 
apart from facts which are instances of them. 

As for applicability of scientific systems, Mr. Lewis sets up as 
alternatives its determination on pragmatic and on empirical 
grounds.** The answer to the question, Which abstract geometry 
will apply to space?, if decided on empirical grounds, he says is 
probable only—the only other grounds for deciding being pragmatic 
or an interplay of the pragmatic and empirical. Now it seems to 
me that only an interplay of the two can constitute a test; certainly 
the two never struck me as capable of excluding each other. 
Further, what I make out of the phrase ‘‘pragmatically more con- 
venient’’ is ‘‘a simpler description of empirical facts.’’ In Appen- 
dix A Mr. Lewis makes a concession to this view in saying, ‘‘ There 
comes a stage when it is no longer easily possible to say whether 
concepts are devised, and laws discovered, to fit phenomenal facts, 
or whether the conceptual system itself rules and facts are recon- 
ceived in conformity to it.’’*® And he adds, ‘‘ At least the give and 
take between these two is on approximately equal terms.’’** But 
his previous emphasis has not indicated that the two were on equal 
terms. 

His theme is woven about the undeniable pragmatic procedure 
of science in choosing conceptual systems which are most conveni- 
ent; he has then made the essential description of these systems 
that of ideal systems having ‘‘the same kind of truth . . . which 
characterizes a pure geometry apart from its applications.’’** I 
should say that more commonly systems are devised as descriptions 
of facts, and that convenience is resorted to as a test for truth 
only when a direct empirical test is impossible. Mr. Lewis has 
made too much of the point that ‘‘conceptual systems may usefully 
and validly be applied to given content although they involve mak- 
ing distinctions which are not given and establishing relations 
where none are found.’’*’ I am not denying that we do deliberately 
impose some orders—witness the color spectrum—but I criticize 
Mr. Lewis for making such instances, which represent a late stage 
of intellectual development, the type of ordering by the mind. 
Such imposition is the exception rather than the rule. I think the 
descripiion of a priori concepts as not arbitrary because determined 

84 Pragmatism and Logic, p. 44. 

85 M. W-O., p. 397. 


86 Op. cit., p. 398. 
87 Op. cit., p. 431. 
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by practical interests does not allow him the manifesto that ‘‘mind 
is... uncompelled by any possible content of experience,’’ * 
that ‘‘categorial order ...can not be determined by merely 
empirical fact.’’ *° 

It may well be that the application of a particular concept is 
not determined by the given, as when alternative interpretations 
are possible, but how the group of relevant alternatives could fail 
to be determined by the given I do not know. That concepts should 
be independent of the given is much harder for me to understand 
than that the given should be independent of concepts. This, how- 
ever, is an insistent emphasis save for one rather unexpected and 
puzzling passage where he says, ‘‘It is the content of the given 
which determines (in part) the interpretation, not the interpreta- 
tion which determines the immediate to fit it.’’*° Of course, he 
has never maintained that an interpretation was a Procrustean bed 
for the immediate—if the latter did not conform, it was relegated to 
another category. Concession of even partial determination of the 
concept by the immediate is new; it has neither been emphasized nor 
fully described. 

Mr. Lewis admits that modification of concepts is compelled by 
recalcitrant empirical data—notwithstanding his insistence that the 
mind’s hazard of a new guess is determined by the demands of in- 
telligible order and not by those of ‘‘simple conformity with ex- 
perience.’’*1 His admission seemingly states that the character of 
the given determines the modification, and presumably the useful- 
ness, of concepts. Is it any the less decisive in determining their 
formulation ? 

Appendix E rather amazingly clears the fog away from this 
whole question, but I think at the same time it destroys some of the 
glamour of the a priori. There he raises the question, ‘‘How far 
does the character of given experience determine the applicability 

. of concepts?’’ #*—‘‘The very fact of their being developed at 
all is evidence of their applicability to something. I do not mean 
by this that such systems’’ (of mathematics) ‘‘originate as applied 
or empirical truth and are later abstracted from such application. 
That is true, in general, though there are exceptions... .’’4* ‘‘In 
general, a conceptual interpretation which makes distinctions or 
relations where, in experience, none are to be discovered, will be a 
poor intellectual instrument for dealing with that phenomenal cof- 
tent. And yet, there is abundant evidence that we not only can 

38M. W-0., p. 238. 

39 Op. cit., p. 233. 

40 Op. cit., p. 276. 


41 Op. cit., p. 259. 
42 Op. cit., p. 428. 
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but do apply concepts to the given where this involves making dis. 
tinetions and relations which empirically can not be discovered.’’ * 
‘To the question, ‘What will determine such application?’ the 
answer seems to be: Complex considerations, in which the purposes 
to be served, the type of order of the concepts, and the general 
character of the given, will be important, but in which, apparently, 
no one of these factors by itself is capable of being decisive.’’ 
Note that after each concession to the enemy, there is a qualifying 
statement. Now my point is this: If applicability is determined, 
partially at least, by the character of the given, and if pragmatic 
considerations determine the formulation of a concept, does it not 
follow that formulation as well as applicability is determined by 
the character of the given? That concepts take their rise from the 
given is a point he has not meant to make or stress, but it seems to 
me to follow from the above statements. 

In closing, I can not pass over in silence the quarrel between 
pragmatism and the a prior: truths. These are the black sheep in 
the pragmatic fold. Supposedly they provide the pragmatic ele- 
ment in knowledge because they are compatible with the alternative 
of abandonment if useless. But the scandal is that they are eter- 
nally true, forever impervious to either verification or falsification; 
regardless of anyone’s belief, they still are eternally true. Yet how 
meaningful is it to term propositions true or false apart from any- 
one’s belief? Abandonment does not faze them. But the anomaly 
is that when abandoned they are no longer pragmatically true. 
They were pragmatically true when they once introduced simplic- 
ity into our interpretations, but that time is past. Mr. Lewis has 
got his metaphysics well cluttered with these truths. Not only is 
there an epistemological disjunction of the a priort and empirical; 
there is also a metaphysical one. He makes no mention of a realm 
of being, but the logical truth of definitive propositions seems to 
imply it. It is possible that this realm is an unhappy addition to 
an otherwise sober philosophy. - 


I think it is clear that the notion of the a priori which is the 
cornerstone of Mr. Lewis’s system is somehow unsatisfactory. It 
is his weakness, but at the same time his strength. A logical cate- 
gory breathes with the breath of life, infusing uniqueness into a 
philosophy. Whether a remedial description of it could be made 
so as to leave the structure intact, whether the system is merely 
unfinished, or whether it should simply be begun again—whether 
even, some other logic might not flourish more happily within a 

43 Op. cit., p. 430. 

44 Op. cit., p. 432. 
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system—these are considerations for another day. For the pres- 
ent, the best final criticism would be a register of appreciation. 
What Mr. Lewis has done here will probably suffer the fate of most 
systems, to fade into the general background of philosophic thought; 
however, it will have made its contribution. That it has done some- 
thing surprising with an old problem, surprising both to prag- 
matism and to the more firmly intrenched schools of thought, that 
it has stimulated and will stimulate afresh—this is adequate com- 
ment. 


ALICE AMBROSE. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN. 
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Biological Principles. A Critical Study. J. H. Woopeer. (Inter- 
national Library of Psychology, Philosophy, and Scientific 
Method. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1929. 
Pp. xii + 498. 


A eytologist here points out the need in biology of a critical over- 
hauling of concepts. If biology is to proceed beyond the experi- 
mental accumulation of facts to a sound interpretation of them, it 
must clear up its own terms and presuppositions, which in many 


eases are but relics of outworn views. The data have so far multi- 
plied that the pertinence of old issues such as mechanism vs. vital- 
ism, structure vs. function, causation vs. teleology, is becoming doubt- 
ful. While physics has already undertaken such self-criticism, 
biology lags behind. Mr. Woodger ‘‘ would especially draw attention 
to the need for a critical analysis of biological concepts with a view 
to freeing them from historical accretions which are not in harmony 
with modern knowledge, and to the need for more boldness and 
originality in developing new ones’’ (p. 8). So deeply indeed does 
he feel the demand for analysis of presuppositions that he devotes 
the General Introduction and Part I (218 pages in all) to the elab- 
oration of a theory of knowledge and a critique of the categories of 
substance and cause. His theory of knowledge steers a middle 
course between materialism and phenomenalism. Materialism as ac- 
cepted by biological mechanism is due to the Cartesian isolation of 
the physical world governed solely by laws of motion. Thus bio- 
logical mechanism contemplates physical science as ‘‘something fixed 
and stable, not as a system of knowledge whose life and value de- 
pend on its mobility and readiness to revise at a moment’s notice 
its most cherished convictions when new facts or a new point of 
view suggest the possibility of alternate ones’’ (p. 58). So most 
biologists ‘‘have always meekly followed the lead of physics even 
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although it has not always been very fresh physies’’ (p. 57). The 
other extreme, represented by the phenomenalism of Mach, Pearson, 
and others, is rejected; the writer’s position is a realistic one, closest 
perhaps to that of Whitehead, whom he quotes with approval many 
times throughout the book. 

Without criticizing the position in detail, the philosopher might 
be permitted the admonition that if the biologist thinks to lay his 
conceptual foundation more securely by digging into epistemological 
ground, he will find more controversy than ever on his hands. 
Nevertheless we must commend one who sees that science leads to 
issues beyond itself and that its final validity depends on their solu- 
tion, however difficult that solution may be. 

In criticism of substance and causation the author suggests 
‘‘that both categories are manifestations of one fundamental mode 
of thought—namely, the search for permanences in nature’’ (p. 
170). We find an interesting application of this suggestion to living 
organisms: permanence here appears as persistence in relative inde- 
pendence of environment, and evolution from lower to higher as in- 
crease of this independence. He writes: ‘‘the ‘higher’ an organism 
is the greater is the variety of external changes to which it is cap- 
able of making ‘appropriate’ changes of ‘responses.’ And _ those 
lines of evolution which are spoken of as ‘progressive’ appear to 
represent a gradual development of greater and greater independ- 
ence of environmental change’’ (pp. 200-201). (We note in passing 
that this fact is itself independent of epistemological theory. ) 

After the extremely careful and detailed analyses of Part I we 
come with high hope of fruitful result to the application in Part II: 
Problems of Biological Knowledge. Perhaps we are disappointed at 
the paucity of new points of view, and at the failure to decide yes- 
or-no, or even to demolish, the older issues. But we should recall 
the writer’s motive, which is rather to induce an attitude than a econ- 
viction:; Also many interesting points are made by the way. 

True, he launches a strong attack on the ontological mechanists: 
‘‘their physics is too often that of the elementary text-book which 
is not only very dogmatic but represents the state of the science in 
the Victorian era’’ (p. 237). And again, he urges that whether 
mechanism is understood to be the reduction of vital phenomena to 
physics and chemistry, or to terms of the classical mechanies, or to 
the workings of a machine analogous to humanly made machines, 
such a reduction is fallacious. Physics and chemistry may explain 
the assimilation or even the distribution of food, but they do not ex- 
plain how the food got into the organism (p. 263). Humanly made 
machines have a conscious maker—who is the mechanic for the 
mechanist? ‘‘The materialistic mechanists want to have a machine 
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without a mechanic’’ (p. 264). But on the other hand he declares 
that vitalism is able to say little that is positive about its own pe- 
culiar entities. They explain too well, and by virtue of no specific 
meaning of their own; ‘‘such an appeal to imperceptibles is contrary 
to the present tendencies of scientific thought’’ (p. 266). If the vital- 
ist urges that mechanism omits something essential to life, the 
mechanist replies that that something must be disregarded because 
it is not amenable to scientific method, or is unreal, or will some day 
be explained mechanically—(p. 267—the passage is too long to 
quote). Yet these replies clearly fail to touch the difficulty ; it is a 
question of fact and not of amenability to scientific treatment, and 
the peculiarly vital is not explained by being called unreal or being 
declared explicable in the far future. Thus the conclusion of the 
author is that both sides are wrong, and no positive way is sug- 
gested out of the deadlock. If he insists, as he does in a painstaking 
section on the meaning of organization (pp. 288-325) that the re- 
lations between the cells are as ultimate as the cells themselves, we are 
left uncertain whether or not those relations are physico-chemical. 
Meanwhile the critic will see the mechanist standing with his back 
against the wall of experimental verifiability. Physical science, of 
whatever branch, seems definitely committed to the dogma that noth- 
ing is to be believed which is not either verified by sense or involved 
by mathematical calculation in what is so verified. And no vitalist 
ean offer an entity of either sort. Hence the only way of attacking 
mechanism, when it assumes the modest dress of a method, is to 
undermine this dogma. But Mr. Woodger seems to accept the dogma 
when he declares ‘‘If we are to adhere to what is verifiable—as nat- 
ural science at its best always has done—then there seems to be no 
sound methodological alternative to behaviourism’’ (p. 461). Thus 
in spite of his urging both sides to think more about their presup- 
positions, and in spite of his declaration that ‘‘ What is wanted is 
more codperation and less competition between rival theories’’ (p. 
271), I do not find that he has brightened the prospect of concilia- 
tion. A characteristic passage is this: ‘‘I will now summarize my 
reasons for believing that an exclusive attention to what are called 
mechanical explanations in biology is not desirable, bearing in mind 
that vitalism is not the only alternative, but that purely biological 
explanations are also possible’’ (p. 317). We are given, however, 
no positive suggestion as to what these latter may be, beyond the 
rather vague phrases ‘‘internal relations,’’ ‘‘hierarchical types of 
organization’’ and such. We may admit indeed that mechanism is 
too abstract an account of life to be adequate, but as long as the 
method of sense-verifiability is accepted, what does abstractness 
matter? It is the method that mechanism stands for; what else can 
a laboratory worker do? 
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We can not here present in any detail the author’s discussion of 
the antitheses of structure and function, preformation and epigenesis, 
causation and teleology, body and mind. The analysis is careful 
and long, and on the whole clear. The general position is that these 
antitheses are largely due to vicious abstraction; to a philosopher 
the Hegelian influence—being mindful of the whole—is patent. And 
if no definite means of verifying the whole in the parts is proposed, 
we may excuse the writer in his own words at the close of the long 
chapter on ‘‘Preformation and Epigenesis’’: ‘‘I would remind the 
reader that my primary aim has been to analyse the difficulties of 
this antithesis as clearly as I can rather than to offer an alternative 
to existing speculative theories’’ (p. 428). 

The two points that seem to the reviewer most noteworthy in 
Part II are (1) the insistence upon the influence of the whole or- 
ganism upon its parts and (2) the new-found humility of a working 
biologist who realizes the need of broad philosophic thinking—a need 
too little recognized hitherto. As to the first point: organisms ‘‘are 
such that their parts are different in their properties when they are 
separated from the whole from what they are in the whole. Hence 
‘being part of a living whole’ is an internal organizing relation’’ (p. 
451). As to the second, a number of quotations may be appended. 
‘*But it is obvious that the present state of biology is one which not 
only might justly be described as primitive, but it has, as we have 
seen, been very largely developed under the influence of a one-sided 
metaphysic of nature’’ (p. 479). ‘‘One of the most deadly conse- 
quences of the cock-sure and dogmatic attitude of natural science dur- 
ing the last century was the way it led people to believe that we had 
learnt all there was to know in principle and that the future had no 
surprises in store for us’’ (p. 482). ‘‘To suppose that Darwin was 
the Newton of biology is to suppose that biology has already reached 
a degree of theoretical development comparable with that of physics 
in the eighteenth century, and that is surely preposterous’’ (p. 483). 
And finally ‘‘Since our biologists are only trained to be good in- 
vestigators we can hardly expect them to be good thinkers’’ (p. 487). 

It must in conscience be added that the book is not well written. 
The author falls into the not uncommon habit of using commas for 
semicolons; he says ‘‘try and’’ instead of ‘‘try to’’ in several places; 
and too often his sentences are needlessly long and verbose. Grace 
of style we do not ask for, but errors of punctuation and grammar 
are scarcely excusable. 

But apart from these blemishes, the philosophic outsider will be 
glad the book has been written and will be interested to learn what 
biologists think about it. 

W. H. SHELDON. 


Yate UNIVERSITY. 
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Whewell’s Philosophy of Induction. Marion Rusu Stouu. Pub- 
lished by the author, Baltimore, Md. Printed at the Lancaster 
Press, Inc., Laneaster, Pa. 1929. Pp. iv+ 125. 


William Whewell was a man of prodigious energy and pro- 
ductiveness, an original philosopher, a logician who made contribu- 
tions of vital importance to the philosophy of science; nevertheless 
he has been much neglected by philosophers of his own and subse- 
quent generations. He was a mathematician and physicist of no 
mean merit, a man who made original contributions to science. Con- 
sequently, he brought to the study of philosophy an unrivalled ac- 
quaintance with the results of scientific endeavor. In a true Bacon- 
ian spirit, he wrote a history of the inductive sciences with the in- 
tention of gaining therefrom the empirical data by which to dis- 
cover the correct method of inductive discovery and proof. Like 
all other philosophers, he made his mistakes; nevertheless he con- 
tributed to logic the now well-recognized relativity of the distine- 
tion between facts and theories, and he was the one who, after New- 
ton had discouraged the use of hypotheses by his Hypotheses non 
fingo, emphasized their indispensability and showed that Newton had 
himself employed them. Whewell was not appreciated in his own 
day, nevertheless the arguments and illustrations which he adduced 
were so cogent that John Stuart Mill was compelled to recognize the 
importance of hypotheses in the process of induction, even though 
they are out of place in his theory. Jevons and subsequent logicians 
followed Mill in giving hypotheses a prominent place in inductive 
logic. While other writers, both before and subsequently to Whewell, 
recognized the use of hypotheses in induction, nevertheless Whewell, 
more than anyone else, should be credited with introducing into 
logic the inductive method of hypothesis, so widely known today. 

In an age when England as yet knew little of German philosophy, 
and that unfavorably, Whewell, who published English translations 
of Goethe as well as of Plato, accepted Kant’s critical philosophy as 
affording a secure means of overcoming the scepticism of Hume and 
of attaining universal and necessary truth. He included almost 
literal translations of sections from the Kritik der Reinen Vernunft 
(those on space and time) in his own works. Yet he was no slavish 
imitator. With characteristic originality, he extended Kant’s cate- 
gories and forms to include, not only the principles of space, time, 
causality, substance, etc., but also all the fundamental principles of 
natural science. As science progresses, new categories (Whewell 
termed them Fundamental Ideas), whereby the mind legislates for 
experience, must accordingly be revealed. Necessary and universal 


1 Whewell himself makes this statement, in his Philosophy of Discovery, 
Ch. XXVIII, § 3. 
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truth is therefore progressive. Like Kant, Whewell accepted the 
existence of a real world independent of the mind; like Kant, he 
also accepted the idealistic conception that the mind legislates for 
experience. Unlike Kant he accepted the conviction of scientists 
that knowledge of this real world is possible, and then he faced 
squarely the metaphysical problem that arises for any thinker who 
tries to reconcile realism and idealism: How is it that the human 
mind, in legislating for science, gives us correct knowledge of 
reality ? 

Had Whewell lived in Germany, he would have been acclaimed 
as an original follower of Kant. But Kantian apriorism diverged 
too far from contemporary English tendencies. English empiricism 
overwhelmed him; he received no hearing and made no converts, 
Even in Trinity College, Cambridge, of which he was Master, John 
Stuart Mill was more influential than Whewell. 

Miss Stoll’s book is a careful and well-rounded exposition and 
criticism of the philosophy of this interesting thinker and scientist. 
It was submitted to Bryn Mawr College as a thesis for the Ph.D. 
degree. It is everything that such a thesis should be: concise, clearly 
written, a genuine contribution to knowledge. It merits a wide cir- 
culation and should be in every philosophical library of any preten- 
sions. It deserves some criticism because the author confines herself 
too much to Whewell alone and does not present him adequately in 
his philosophical and scientific environment ; she is a little too critical 
of him and too cautious of giving approval to appreciate fully his 
true greatness; but these criticisms amount to little in comparison 
with the genuine service that the book does in presenting a great but 
almost neglected thinker. 


Homer H. Duss. 
MARSHALL COLLEGE. 


Fundamentals of Philosophy. Wauter S. GAMERTSFELDER and D. 
LuTHER Evans. New York: Prentice-Hall, Ine. 1930. Pp. 
xii + 761. 


Students have been variously introduced to philosophy. One 
teacher uses Plato’s Republic for his major textbook; another, a 
history of philosophy in brief; another uses a book that deals with 
present-day issues in philosophic thought; and still another ap- 
proaches philosophy by way of the sciences. Professors Gamerts- 
felder and Evans answer the question, ‘‘Of what should an intro- 
duction to philosophy consist?’’ with this interpretive survey of 
the whole philosophic and scientific field. No major problem of 
ancient, medieval, or modern times has been neglected from Zeno’s 
paradoxes to the new quantum theory. 
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Fundamentals of Philosophy is outstanding among introduc- 
tions to philosophy for two reasons. In the first place we are given 
a definitive treatment of the body of scientific fact, and in the sec- 
ond, a clear, direct exposition of philosophic thought. There is no 
talking down to an imagined level for beginners; but, what is 
equally important, there is also no taint of the esoteric. The au- 
thors are to be congratulated on their careful compilation of the 
important results in philosophical thinking and scientific experi- 
ment. Their work is by way of being a challenge to the under- 
graduate who really wishes to know what both philosophy and sci- 
ence have been about these twenty-five hundred years. 

The difficult relationship between philosophy and science is un- 
equivocally handled. We have not read far in the text until we 
come to the declaration that ‘‘conclusions in philosophy should be 
provisional and tentative, not final’’ (p. 28); and a little farther 
on we are told that ‘‘philosophy is a continuing activity in which 
no final perfection of knowledge can be achieved’’ (p. 31). Phi- 
losophy, scientific itself in method, begins where the sciences leave 
off, and is a codrdinator and articulator of the specialized bodies 
of knowledge (p. 148). For philosophy as for science the evidence 
ean never be all in just because the philosopher depends on the 
sciences of his day for his material. So far has modern thinking 
traveled from the medieval! 

The value of such a textbook as this for providing the beginner 
in philosophy with definite data on the many facets of human ex- 
istence is obvious. But the belief that the flow of scientific truth 
extends to philosophy’s conclusions is the result of attaching em- 
pirical significance to those truths experience is powerless to gain. 
The ‘‘always’’ in the statement, ‘‘Two and two are always four,”’ 
is no less important here than in the declaration that ‘‘the number 
of electrons revolving about the nucleus of the atom is always 
equal to the number of electrons in the nucleus subtracted from 
the number of protons.’’ Philosophy not only ean not wait on 
experience, but need not. The very interest of the philosopher in 
the developments of science and in the maturing of human insights 
transcends experience. He is informed on what the sciences and 
other cultural pursuits of his day are doing just because nothing 
human is alien to him; like Browning’s Poet he walks the pave- 
ments, ‘‘scenting the world, looking it full in faee,’’ not so much 
because he needs to round out his philosophy this way as because 
he is already a complete lover of wisdom. Philosophy’s function of 
interpretation, important though this may be, is incidental in com- 
parison with the creative element. And this is why a Plato can 
exist notwithstanding the meagerness of the scientific truth of his 
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day. We have learned much that Plato could not have dreamed 
in regard to the delicate adjustments in the complex machinery of 
the universe. We have not always been spiritual losers, either, like 
Paracelsus, in the quest of knowledge for power. On the contrary, 
such knowledge has proved often enough of immeasurable ad. 
vantage. But if we knew per impossibile everything there is to 
know in an experimental fashion we should still have progressed a 
very short way along the road of philosophy. 

In addition to its complete index this book is provided with a 
thoroughgoing outline which includes each division and subdivision, 
The completeness and excellent organization of material reduce the 
necessity for collateral reading to a minimum, though full refer. 
ences are supplied at the end of each chapter. 

There are four large divisions: 

Part One. The Place of Philosophy in the Community of Culture, 
Part Two. The Principles of Epistemology and the Character of 
Experience. 
Part Three. The Principles of Cosmology and the Nature of Ex- 
perience. 
Part Four. The Principles of Axiology and the Problems of Per- 
sonality. 
The first section deals with definitions of philosophy indicating 
its scope, methods, and values as seen by leading philosophers of 
every age. The second is devoted to a discussion of knowledge, its 
origin, nature, relevancy, and criteria. This leads to the third 
section, an examination of the world itself. Here the structure of 
the material world is studied from the standpoints of physies and 
astronomy ; the evolutionary process in nature from the standpoints 
of biology, sociology, psychology, and so on. Arguments for both 
mechanism and teleology from past and present thinkers are sum- 
marized before going on to a consideration of the qualitative char- 
acter of ultimate being, and the quantitative nature of the real 
world. Part Four deals with metaphysical values. Of these values 
that of personality is considered paramount. 

Though the aim of the collaborators in this work has been to 
stimulate rather than to influence thought, as we read in the pref- 
ace, the student who at the close of the course does not believe in 
soul and is not very sure of God simply has not followed the argu- 
ments. But how salutary these arguments are will be suggested 
by the following passage chosen at random from the last section. 
It occurs in a sub-topie, ‘‘ Evil Incident to a World of Growth,”’ in 
Chapter XIX, ‘‘The Status of Evil in the Universe.’’ 

‘“To think of Omnipotence as power to do anything, even the 
impossible, is indeed the notion of a primitive or childish mind. 
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Its social correlate is the conception of a crude tyrannical being of 
physical force whose conduct is capricious and arbitrary. Such 
a view takes no account of power exercised in harmony with moral 
purpose and a sense of values. ... The nature of God and the 
laws of his being must be determined in the light of man’s experi- 
ence in God’s world’”’ (pp. 660-661). 

The last topic in the book is on ‘‘A Suggested Conception of 
God.’’ The view of God which seems to the authors to be required 
by religious experience and philosophical reflection is expressed in 
a brief, concise credo: 

God is the dynamic energy, the life and soul of the world; the 
principle of order, unity, and continuity in nature; a creative, end- 
realizing, and perfecting power; a personal and super-personal 
spiritual presence; the source and sustaining ground of our moral, 
religious, and esthetic values’’ (p. 716, the italics are theirs). 

There are very few errors in the printing. The only serious one 
occurs on page 251 at the beginning of the sub-section on phenom- 
enology. Here line 11 has been substituted for what should have 
been line 4 which does not appear at all. The whole book, how- 
ever, is decidedly attractive, and well sustains the publishers’ repu- 
tation for good textbook making. 

M. Wuitcoms Hess. 

OHIO UNIVERSITY. 


The Meaning of History (Smysl Istorii). Nicouat BERDYAYEV. 

Berlin: Obettsk. 1923. 269 pp. 

Berdyayev is a mystic. He feels history as a cosmic event. His- 
tory begins, or is conceived, long before man comes into existence. 
In the ages of biological and stellar evolution the destiny of man is 
pre-conceived. The stars prepare the path of man. In their terrific 
temperatures, within the maze of broken atoms, lost electrons, and 
trembling protons, there is something being prepared which, when 
the surrounding planets will almost reach the end of their careers 
and approach the absolute zero of temperature, will suddenly burst 
out in form of struggling and suffering humanity. This is what 
Berdyayev means when he says that ‘‘our history begins in heaven.’’ 
History, thus, is a part of the plan of the universe. It is ‘‘nou- 
menal.’’ It is not an empty story, nor a senseless episode in the life 
of the universe, but an integral part, nay, the central event in the 
process of self-manifestation of Being, which is the history of God. 
Berdyayev defines history as ‘‘harmony and struggle between God 
and Man on the foundation of freedom.’’ For him it seems evident 
that God needs and ‘‘ecraves’’ Man with his free choice of good and 
evil just as much as the latter needs and craves God. Therefore, 
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the incarnation of God in Man, the descendence of the Son of God 
to earth, appears as the central event of the world history. It is, 
no doubt, a myth. But Berdyayev assumes with Schelling that 
every genuine myth is a story about reality. 

As history begins, so it ends, according to Berdyayev, also in 
heaven. He maintains that the vision of the end of history— 
eschatological mystery—is a conditio sine qua non of any philosophy 
of history which assumes that historical process is not altogether 
deprived of ‘‘meaning.’’ The assumption of ‘‘meaning’’ is for our 
philosopher equivalent to the assumption of an ‘‘end’’ which will 
absorb and revive the past, and for which all that has been will exist 
forever. The conventional theory of progress seems to Berdyayev 
entirely unsatisfactory. ‘The theory of progress assumes that only 
‘*future’’ has value when the ultimate goal of ‘‘the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number’’ will be attained. Compared to this 
ultimate goal all the ‘‘former generations’’ are nothing but transi- 
tional phases, ‘‘merely a means’’ for reaching the ideal of universal 
harmony and happiness. They are victims to be sacrificed for the 
sake of those who will live afterwards. Thus the doctrine of prog- 
ress results in a ‘‘deification of future at the expense of the present 
and past’’ (p. 223). As a contrast to this historical vampyrism of 
future the author offers his conception of history according to which 
all generations, present, past, or future, have an intrinsic value apart 
from any relation to the ‘‘future happiness of mankind.’’ History 
at every moment is in an immediate contact with the Absolute. 
Every historical adventure is a ‘‘revelation of God to man, and a 
corresponding revelation of man to God’’ (p. 243). History is a 
Divine Experience. The whole universe is involved and manifested 
in it. Therefore, the incarnation of God in man—the descent of 
the Son of God to the earth,—appears as the central event of the 
world history. 

Berdyayev’s philosophy of history signifies a deliberate break 
with the rationalistic tradition of the Enlightenment. He follows 
the path of ecumenical Fathers. Apart from the obvious connec- 
tion with St. Augustin, one can easily perceive the echo of the 
earlier Fathers, the powerful voices of Tertullian and Irenaeus, 
mythologoumena of a Policarp and the early Gnosties. In his as- 
sertion that history is necessary, not only to man, but also to God, 
that it is fundamentally and primarily a divine experience, Ber- 
dyayev revives the teachings of St. Chryzostom, whose ideas have 
long been forgotten in the West. He also agrees with the German 
mystic, Franz Baader, in regarding the sense and the aim of a his- 
torical action as a realisation, though unconscious, of our contact 
with God—‘‘als die Rehabilitation des Menschen zur effectiven 
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Wiederherstellung seines Ureontracts oder Bundes mit Gott,’’ as 
Baader puts it (Fragmenta Cognitionis, IV, 9). 

I think, however, that Mr. Berdyayev errs in regarding modern 
science as entirely antagonistic to the construction of any ‘‘meaning 
of history.’’ He is equally unjust in regarding his own conception 
as admittedly ‘‘unscientific.’’ It seems to me that the novelty of 
his position lies precisely in the new form under the effect of which 
the old mythological material of Christian historiosophy becomes 
scientifically thinkable and fundamentally consistent with the gen- 
eral theory of evolution. 

Henry LANz. 

STANFORD UrtvERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Review Scientia believes that it is paying the best tribute to 
the memory of its late Director by giving a new impulse to the scien- 
tific and philosophical studies to which he devoted his whole life, and 
by developing at the same time that union and spiritual emulation be- 
tween the scientists of all countries, which was his highest aspiration. 
To this end the Review has founded an Eugenio Rignano Prize, of 
the value of 10,000 Italian Lire, to be conferred by international 
competition upon the author of the best essay on 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE NOTION OF TIME 


Conditions of the Competition: 

1. The aspirants for the prize shall make known their intention 
of competing by sending their works to the Editor of Scientia not 
later than the 31st of December, 1932. 

2. The works submitted must either be unpublished, or pub- 
lished since the year 1930, and must be written in one of the follow- 
ing languages: Italian, French, English, German, or Spanish. 
Works submitted must be typewritten or printed. 

3. In all cases, each work must be accompanied by a type- 
written summary of not more than 10 pages (4,000 words) in length, 
capable of being published as an article in the Review. 

4, The examination of the works submitted will be entrusted to a 
Committee nominated by the Directorate of the Review. 

For all further information apply to the Editor of Scientia, 
12, Via A. De Togni, Milano (116), Italy. 

THE DIRECTION OF SCIENTIA. 
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